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THE SPEED OF HOMING PIGEONS. 


From the correspondence which has appeared in the last two 
numbers of ‘The Zoologist,’ it will be seen that the statements 
of Herr Gatke, in his work on Heligoland, respecting the rate of 
speed in migratory birds, have awakened considerable interest 
amongst ornithologists. We have already given reasons for 
dissenting from certain of Herr Gitke’s estimates, believing 
them in some cases to be exaggerated, and in others to be 
unsupported by evidence. The species to whose estimated rate 
of speed we particularly took exception (p. 378) were the Hooded 
Crow, the Bluethroat, and the American Golden Plover. 

In view of Sir George Cayley’s precise calculation that a 
Rook usually flies at the rate of about 35 feet per second, or 24 
miles per hour,* it is impossible to accept Herr Gatke’s state- 
ment that the speed of the Hooded Crow (so nearly related as it 
is to the Rook in size, structure, and form of wing) can be 108 
miles per hour, or more than four times as great. 

Equally impossible is it to accept, as Herr Gatke’s does, the 
statement (op. cit. p. 64) made fifty years ago, which credits a 
pigeon with a speed of 100 geographical miles per hour ; 
for it has been well ascertained in recent years, by careful 
experiment, that the rate at which a Homing Pigeon flies 


* “ Aerial Navigation,” in ‘ Nicholson’s Journ. Nat. Phil.,’ xxiv. p. 164, 
quoted by Prof. Newton, ‘ Dictionary of Birds,’ art. ‘‘ Flight.” 
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does not amount to half that speed, and rarely exceeds 36 miles 
per hour.* 2 

In connection with this subject, we would direct attention to 
some statistics furnished by Capt. C. T. Keene to the ‘ Homing 
News,’ and published in the issue of that journal for March 23rd, 
1894; and also to some remarks by M. Felix Rodenbach, in 
his work on Experimental and Scientific Colombophilism. 

Capt. Keene writes:—‘‘In his work on Natural Inheritance, 
Mr. Galton explains a graphical method of ‘showing how to 


TABLE I, 
VeLocity YARDS PER MINUTE. 
3207 old birds flying over 90 miles (average 141 miles). 


PERCENTAGES. 
Velocity. No. of cases No of cases Sums from 
Yds. per min. observed. observed. the beginning. 
Under 500 22 im 6 
600 43 1°3 
700 164 5°3 
800 284 16° 
900 598 18°6 34°6 
1000 645 20°3 54°9 
» 1100 683 21°3 76°2 
», 1200 396 12°3 85°5 
182 4°3 92°8 
,, 1400 na 120 3°6 96°4 
Over 1400 saa 120 3°6 100 
Total 8207 100 
II. 
2914 young birds flying in races between 50 and 100 miles. 
Under 6500 107 3°6 3°6 
600 154 5°3 8°9 
7 297 10°1 19°0 
800 543 18°6 387°6 
» 900 684 23°4 
» 1000 415 14°2 75°2 
» , 1100 284 9°3 84°5 
» 1200 a 238 9°1 93°6 
» 1800 114 3°8 97°4 
» 1400 oii 49 1°6 99 
Over 1400 29 100 
Total 2914 100 


determine the grade of an individual among his fellows in respect 
to any particular faculty.’ I have thought it might. interest 


* Tegetmeier, ‘ The Field,’ Jan, 22nd, 1887, p. 114. 
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pigeon-flyers if by the same method I constructed a diagram by 
which the individual grade or figure of merit of a homing pigeon 
could be ascertained in respect to its flying velocity, not only 
among birds of its own loft, but also among the bulk of the 
pigeons of other lofts. Two tables, and a diagram made from 
them, are accordingly given. The former show how the latter 
was arrived at. Table I. refers to old birds, and by means of it 
the upper curve A Bis drawn. Table II. refers to young birds 
and from it the lower curve a bis made. By the aid of the diagram 
then we are able to compare—(1). Any individual old bird whose 
mean flying velocity for an average distance (about 141 miles) is 


known, with old birds in one’s own loft, or with nearly all old birds, 
which flew last year to other English lofts. (2). Any young bird 
of last year in the same manner. (3). We can compare old birds 
with young. For example—We have an old bird which has made 
a mean velocity of 970 yards per minute. From the point 970 on 
the perpendicular AC we carry a line horizontally till it meets 
the upper curve AB. From this point of intersection we drop a 
perpendicular to meet B C, and we find it meets it at the grade 50. 
In other words, as compared with all other old birds, our individual 
pigeon is of mediocre rank; 50 per cent. made higher velocities 50 
per cent. lower. Again, we possess a young bird with a recorded 
mean average velocity of 850 yards per minute. A horizontal from 
this point to the lower curve ab, and a perpendicular dropped as 
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before, gives to the young bird also mediocre rank, 7.¢. 50 per cent. 
of other young birds were faster. And to compare old birds with 
young, we can readily see that the average old bird makes a 
velocity of 120 yards more per minute than the average young 
bird. 

‘‘These curves of distribution, as they are called, vary little 
from year to year. That is to say, curves made from the records 
of the next racing season will practically be the same as those 
here given. In process of years we shall undoubtedly see: a 
difference. The average old bird, say in ten years’ time, will 
make a higher mean velocity than 970 yards, presuming, of 
course, that we breed only or in most part from the fastest birds 
of the present time.” | 

One of the most interesting chapters in M. Rodenbach’s work 
above referred to—an English translation of which appeared in 
parts in the ‘Homing News ’—relates to the speed of homing 
Pigeons, and from this contribution to our knowledge on the 
- subject we make the following extract :—‘‘ As we all know, the 
- mean or average speed of the Pigeon is calculated at about 
thirty-eight miles per hour. It happens constantly, however, 
that the wind is blowing a tempest, or that the birds have to 
struggle with thick fog or adverse wind. Under the first-named 
of these sets of conditions, our birds may attain a giddy and 
almost incredible speed ; under the other, their speed is lowered 
to almost any degree, and they are seen to fly so low as well 
nigh to graze the roofs over which they move along.. In the first 
case, all is surprise, and verifiers have scarcely time to settle at 
their posts before the champions are tumbling in upon them pell- 
mell. In the other case, the fancier quivers with impatience, and 
yawns out his vexation to the passing rooks above him, sometimes 
for the whole day together. According to the interesting notes 
accumulated by M. Rudenbach, the highest speed attained under 
favourable conditions was 2150 yardsa minute. The birds had a 
tail wind, and the distance flown was no more than sixty miles. 
In 1868, a Pigeon belonging to M. Delmotte, of Brussels, 
obtained the first prize from Orleans with a speed of 2175 yards 
per minute, but in this instance the wind blew a perfect gale 
from the south-west. If these races had not been organized by 
responsible clubs, we should have reason for suspecting some 
error to have been committed in the published statement of the 
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hour of toss, for no one will fail to see that if Pigeons be tossed 
a full hour prior to the time stated, and according to which the 
race is governed, the rate of speed as then calculated is an 
exaggerated one. 

“From observations extending over forty years, M. Roden 
bach has arrived at 2150 yards as the maximum speed under a 
strong but not a violent wind. In comparing the speed of the 
Pigeon with that of our ordinary express trains, it has repeatedly © 
been shown, by actual toss from the train itself, that, as soon as it 
had attained to its full speed, the Pigeon had decidedly the 
advantage.* It remains only to reckon with the balloon, which at 
a great elevation, does its sixty miles in the hour. In rainy and 
foggy weather we have to greatly tone down our estimate of the 
Pigeon’s speed. ‘l'his is then often transformed into extraordinary 
slowness. Whilst in calm, bright weather our bird attains to a 
height which reduces it to a speck in our eyes, it now flies low, 
heavily and hap-hazard, accomplishing only, at the expense of 
great exertion, a mere five or six hundred yards per minute. In 
short tosses, the mean speed of the Pigeon, with fair weather and 
favourable wind, is from 13850 to 1550 yards per minute. When | 
in any great national toss the birds return with upwards of 1100 
yards a minute to their credit, the initial speed must have been 
very considerable ; it may be fairly estimated that the first 250 

miles were done at the rate of 1350 yards per minute, and 
the remainder at 850, which gives us the average of 1100 yards 
per minute. The rate of speed therefore diminishes in pro- 
portion to the length of flight. But, in point of fact, nothing can 
be accurately known as to the real speed of our bird, for when 
calculating we take a straight line from the point of toss to that 
of return. A very little consideration, however, will suffice to 
show that the line thus drawn by us by no means represents 
the distance actually flown. The Pigeon describes innumerable 
curves when tracking its way through immensity. The winds are 
masters of the road there, and have to be reckoned with by the 
valiant and faithful creature. To-day you will see it returning by 
the south, to-morrow by the north, the next day by the west. 


* The reverse of this is the case with the Partridge. See W. Burgess, 


‘The Field,’ 27th Nov., 1886, and Prof. Newton, ‘Dictionary of Birds,’ 1898 
p- 566.—Eb. 
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The actual speed of the Pigeon is bound to be vastly greater than 
is attributed to it. Naturally we can only reckon the distance 
flown, as above stated, by striking a line from the point of toss 
to that of return; this, indeed, is our only basis of calculation ; 
but we are always below, and must ever and always be below, the 
real distance flown: the only question is—how much below ?” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Memoir of the late A. G. More.—Many friends of the late Mr. A. G. 
More having expressed a wish for the publication of a more extended 
memoir of him than has yet appeared, those who possess any letters or 
other papers of importance from him, would greatly oblige by forwarding 


them, on loan, to his sister, Miss More, 74, Leinster Road, Rathmines, 
Dublin. 


MAMMALIA. 


The Long-tailed Field Mouse of the Outer Hebrides.—I regret to 
observe, by Mr. Steele Elliott’s communication (p. 426), that in my article 
in the previous number (p. 369), I overlooked his remarks printed in the 
‘Journal of the Birmingham Natural History Society,’ a periodical which, 
I need hardly say, I have never had an opportunity of seeing. Now that 
he has kindly acquainted us with the description which he there gives of 
the mouse obtained by him in St. Kilda, it appears to me that the animal 
described by him may possibly still be distinct from that which formed the 
subject of my article. Mr. Elliott states that the St. Kilda mouse “ differs 
from our ordinary form by the adult having the fur on the back greyish 
brown, similar to the young of our Long-tailed Field Mouse, instead of 
reddish brown as in our adult type, and on the belly the fur has a lovely 
pink shade instead of pure white.” Now if this description be compared 
with that of Mus hebridensis, it will be seen that I said nothing about the 
fur of the back being greyer, nor have I ever seen a mouse with fur of “a 
lovely pink shade” on the belly. But as this description was admittedly 
taken from a single specimen, I think it highly probable that it was an 
individual variation. My description was based on about twenty specimens 
of all ages and of both sexes, and I find this mouse goes through all the 
usual colour-changes of the group; in some cases those still in the grey 
pelage, with unworn teeth, being found with young. I have six embryos in 
spirit, taken from a young female hardly more than half grown, and in 
dark grey coat; and I may say that this is the largest number I have ever 
found in any mouse of this group, of any age. My article was written just 
@ year ago, not being altered except in the preliminary paragraph, and was 
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written originally for the ‘ Annals of Scottish Natural History,’ but was not 
sent in, for the reason I gave, that I hoped to revisit the islands; but a 
note recording the “‘ Long-tailed Field Mouse in the Outer Hebrides” was 
inserted in the January number of that Journal instead. In this notice I 
mentioned St. Kilda as a locality in which this mouse occurs, and I wrote 
this from seeing a specimen at the British Museum, which I understood 
had been obtained by the minister of that island; but as | was informed 
that no others had been received, and as this single specimen was in spirit, 
and useless so far as measurements were concerned, I did not think it 
worth mentioning in my article. For comparison I have looked at some- 
thing like 300 skins, a great number of which were collected and preserved 
by myself and measurements taken in the flesh, from nearly every county 
in the British Islands, and I find that those received from Ross, Cromarty, 
Skye, and all also parts of Ireland, are perfectly typical Mus sylvaticus. I 
have not yet received any specimens from Orkney, but there seemed no reason 
to wait for these, as it could not possibly affect my description. As to the 
Inner Hebrides, they are merely part of Scotland, and the fauna is not 
likely to differ from that of the mainland.—W. E. pe Winton. 


Harvest Mouse in Shropshire.—In your interesting article on the 
Harvest Mouse (pp. 418—425) I note that you do not include Shropshire 
amongst the counties in which it has been found. In 1872, when ona 
visit to the late Mr. W. Hyslop, in the village of Church Stretton, twelve 
or fifteen miles from Shrewsbury, one of the children brought in a Harvest 
Mouse. I enquired where she had found it, and went to the place in search 
of others. It was a low, flat bit of marshy land (afterwards reclaimed), 
through which ran an open, sluggish streamlet, and on the margin of which 
grew rushes. A portion of the upper end of the field skirting the road to 
‘Little Stretton was cultivated, and growing oats. After much search I 
found the remains of three nests, empty, and one with only two young ones 
in it, full grown and lively. That would be in August, or early in 
September, for the oats were ripe. I was informed that these mice were 
‘quite common” there. It was in the same neighbourhood, high np on 
the Long Mynd Mountain, that I once encountered an Otter, one very clear 
moonlight night, twelve miles from any stream. There had been a long 
spell of dry weather, if I mistake not. I have seen Harvest Mice in Ayr- 
shire, in the Mauchline district, forty years ago, where they were then 
common.—G. W. Murpoca (Milnthorpe, Westmorland). 


Provincial Names of Animals.—In Earwaker’s ‘Kast Cheshire ’ 
several extracts are given from the accounts of the wardens of the parish 
church at Wilmslow, and, among other eutries, are records of two disburse- 
ments for ‘‘ Maupe ” heads, sixpence being paid for six heads in 1666, and 
sixpence for sixteen heads in 1669. The author suggests that Moles were 
referred to, but if that animal had been intended, it is more probable that 
‘* Moudywarp,” a name still in use among the country people in Cheshire, 
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would have been the word used, although “ Mold” occurs in the Stockport 
-churchwardens’ accounts for 1700, when a penny was paid for two of these 
animals. Cuan any reader of ‘The Zoologist’ throw light upon the subject, 
and state what a Maupe” really is ?—CHartes OLDHAM (Romiley). 


BIRDS. 


Nesting of the Goldcrest.—I am surprised that Mr. H. S. Daven- 
port considers that “authors with common consent have apparently 
ignored ” the fact that Regulus cristatus nests against the side of a tree. 
In such a familiar text-book as the fourth edition of Yarrell’s ‘ Birds’ we 
are told that such a situation is occasionally adopted, and that the late Mr. 
Hewitson had seen a Goldcrest’s nest in the middle of a juniper-bush. In 
the neighbourhood of Carlisle the Goldcrest nests both against the sides of 
trees, and in the centre of furze-bushes. On the 13th of May last, a young 
friend of mine brought me a Goldcrest’s nest, which was carefully concealed 
in the heart of a furze-bush; and several others have been found in furze- © 
bushes on the same common. The fact has long been known to the 
Carlisle field-naturalists, and is not a new departure from the usual habits 
of this Regulus. At Orton, near Carlisle, where the Goldcrests generally 
nest in furze, there is plenty of coniferous timber, so that it is from choice 
rather than from necessity that the Goldcrests there nest in furze. I 
imagined for years that the Goldcrest nested under fir-branches only, 
because I never happened in those days to come across nests in any other 
situation; but the latest records only amplify Professor Newtou's remarks 
in the fourth edition of Yarrell, and cannot fairly be regarded in the nature 
of a discovery-—H. A. MacpuErson (Carlisle). 


Nesting of the Goldcrest.—In this neighbourhood I have found Gold- 
crests’ nests more often among the hanging slender branches of ivy cover- 
ing small stunted trees or thorns, and in larch and fir-woods than anywhere 
else, the average height from the ground being ten feet.—Ricuarp M. 
BaRRINGTON (Fassaroe, Bray, Co. Wicklow). 


_ Quail in Surrey.—The occurrence of the Quail in Surrey, at any time 
unusual, is still more remarkable during the month of October. On Oct. 
lst one was shot in a field of turnips near Ashstead by a member of a 
party walking up Partridges; it was in very fair condition, and was eaten. 
On Oct. 8th, while shooting near Headley, another Quail. was observed by 
several people, including myself. It was running through some tall but 
thin mustard, two or three yards in front of the beaters. It ran intoa 
thick broad hedgerow, and I saw it again on two or three occasions; it 
would not take wing, however, though I do not think it was wounded 
_ Apart from the rarity of the occurrence, the late date at which it was 
noted is, I suppose, due to the splendid warm weather which prevailed at 
the end of September.—J. A. (Epsom). 
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Breeding of the Goldeneye in the Washburn Valley.—A pair of 
Goldeneyes, Clangula glaucion, bred last summer in a plantation on the 
margin of Fewston Reservoir, near Otley, Yorkshire. The young ones, 
four in number, were seen repeatedly in the vicinity of the nesting-place. 
After careful investigation, | detected the female was a wounded bird, 
uvable to fly. This in all probability is the cause of their breeding here. 
A pair of Goldeneyes bred under similar circumstances during the summer 
of 1891, in a plantation on the margin of Swinsty Reservoir. One of the 
young ones was caught by my spaniel dog. The old male bird was shot, 
and is now in the collection of the Leeds Naturalist Club. ‘The Goldeneye 
is a regular winter visitant here in limited numbers. The area of the two 


Reservoirs is 356 acres.— Ww. Storey (Fewston Lodge, Fewston, near — 
Otley). 


Broad-billed Sandpiper in Sussex.— On Oct. 2nd a female Broad-billed 
Sandpiper, Limicola platyrhyncha, was shot near Rye Harbour, Sussex, 
out of a small flock of Dunlins, Tringa alpina. It was a female bird of 
the year, and is now in the collection of Mr. Alexander, of Cranbrook. 
It is, I believe, the third specimen which has been obtained in Sussex. 
Mr. Burton shot one in the same neighbourhood on Aug. 18th, 1887, which 
is now in Lord Lilford’s collection. Previous to this, namely, in October, 
1845, Mr. Borrer purchased one in the tlesh which had just been shot near 
Shoreham (‘ Birds of Sussex,’ p. 227).—G. W. BrapsHaw (Hastings). 


Red-necked Phalarope near St. Leonards.— Mr. Knight, of St. 

Leonards, shot a male Red-necked Phalarope, Phalaropus hyperboreus, 
on Oct. 17th, at a small pool of water on the Salts, Bulverhythe, near 
St. Leonards. 1t weighed 1 0z.; contents of gizzard, flies. Mr. Borrer, 
in his ‘ Birds of Sussex’ (p. 218), notices five previous occurrences of this 
bird in the county.—G. W. BrapsHaw (Hastings). 


Swallows returning to their Old Nests. — On June 6th, 1893, 
I caught with a fishing-net a pair of House Martins, H. urbica, which had 
built their nest under the eaves of our house. I put a small split-ring on 
the leg of each bird. The following year, June 20th, the birds returned 
with the rings still on their legs. A pair of Martins again nested here 
during the present summer in the same place; but unfortunately the male 
bird was killed by flying against a telephone-wire, When picked up it 
still had my ring on its leg. I was unable to prove the female to be also a 
marked bird, for she deserted the nest soon after the male bird was killed. — 
Wa. Storey (Fewston Lodge, Fewston, near Otley). 

{This is not the first time that the experiment has been made of 
marking birds with a view to ascertain whether they return to spots where 
they have previously reared their young, and in the case of both Swallows 
and Swifts it has been proved that they do. For reported cases of the 
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British Birds. By W.H.Hupson. With a chapter on Structure 
and Classification by F. E. Bepparp. Crown 8vo, pp. 
1—xxii; 1—363. With 8 coloured plates by A. THorBurn ; 
8 plates and 100 figures by G. E. Lopa@e; and 3 illustra- © 
tions from photographs by R. B. Lopa@r. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1895. 


Mr. Hupson’s name is already so well known as that of an 
observant outdoor naturalist and agreeable writer of travels, that 
a new book from his pen is sure to be well received. His newest 
volume is a most attractive one. The coloured plates by A. 
Thorburn, and the black and white sketches of birds by G. E. 
Lodge are charming, and recommend the book at once, quite 
irrespective of the letterpress. It is by the latter, however, that 
the merit of the work will be gauged, and Mr. Hudson’s qualifi- 
cations as a writer on British ornithology will be estimated. 

Frankly speaking, we opine that Mr. Hudson is a safer guide 
when discoursing of the birds of La Plata than when dealing 
with those of Great Britain; for the simple reason that he has 
spent a longer time in studying the avifauna of a South American 
province than he has been able to devote to similar studies in 
England. The title of his book strikes us as being tuo compre- 
hensive, since it by no means includes every bird which finds a 
place in the British List. On the contrary, we could give a long 
list of species omitted, and a still longer list of species of which 
the treatment is so brief—often three or four lines only—as to be 
quite inadequate for a work with so comprehensive a title. For 
example, we read on page 82, that besides the Reed and Sedge 
Warblers, ‘‘ three more species have been numbered as British 
birds, having been found as stragglers in this country. These 
are the Marsh Warbler, the Great Reed Warbler, and the 
Aquatic Warbler.” Now, considering that the two first named. 
have both been found nesting in this country, where the first | 
mentioned is probably an annual, though local, summer migrant, 
while the third is known to have been met with on at least four 
occasions, we may well demur to so slender a notice of them. A 
similar remark applies to what is said of the White Wagtail, 
dismissed in two lines (p. 108); of the Water Pipit, of which the 
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only information given (p. 113) is that ‘‘a very few specimens 
have been obtained in different parts of the country”; of four 
species of Shrike (p. 116), one of which, Lanius excubitor, as 
might have been stated, is a regular winter visitor; of the 
Ortolan and Lapland Buntings, each of which is dismissed in 
three lines; of the Shore Lark, which is accorded two lines; and 
so forth. Such treatment we regard as quite inadequate, and the 
same may be said of what Mr. Hudson has to tell us concerning 
many other well-known species. It is evident that with many of 
the birds described, Mr. Hudson has had little or no opportunity 


of making himself personally acquainted. He has therefore had | 


to rely upon secondhand information, which in many cases is not 
up to date: witness, for example, the meagre account of the 
nesting in Scotland of the Snow Bunting; of the Chough, whose 
breeding-haunts in Scotland and Ireland are ignored (p. 158); 
of the Grey Plover (p. 286), the Little Stint (p. 302), the Knot 
(p. 305), and many others. On the whole we are disappointed 
with the letterpress, which is in many respects below the standard 
of excellence required at the present day. It is perhaps hardly 
to be expected that a writer on the subject of British birds 
should be personally acquainted with every species on which he 
writes, but in the case of those with which he is not familiar there 
is abundant trustworthy information to be found, if the author 
knows where to look for it. A want of sufficient acquaintance 
with the literature of the subject is apparent throughout the 
volume. With so many county bird-books at hand for reference, 
there is no excuse for writing of the Black Grouse (for example) 
as extinct in the south of England, “ except in the New Forest, 
where a few birds survive.” ‘This misapprehension would have 
been at once dispelled had the author consulted the excellent and 
reliable works of Borrer, Mansel Pleydell A. C.. Smith, Cecil 
Smith, D’Urban, and Murray Mathew, in which he might have 
found sufficient evidence of the existence of this fine game-bird 
in Surrey, Sussex, Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Somerset, and Devon, 
to say nothing of its haunts in Herefordshire, and South Wales, 
as vouched for by other observers. 

But although Mr. Hudson’s book may not come up to the 


standard expected by professed ornithologists, it will perhaps 


satisfy the requirements of ordinary readers, and the information 
given will be acceptable enough so far as it goes; while the 
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numerous illustrations with which it is embellished make almost 
sufficient amends for the shortcomings in the text, which may rs 
improved in a future edition. 


A Monograph of the Land and Freshwater Mollusca of the British 
Isles. By J. W. Taytor. With the assistance of W. D. 
Rorsuck, C. AsHForD, and others. Part II., pp. 65-128. 
With coloured frontispiece and numerous illustrations. 
Leeds: Taylor Brothers, Sovereign Street. 1895. 


Tue first part of this new work on British Mollusca was 
reviewed in the number for February last (pp. 79-80), when we 
took occasion to commend the thorough mode of treatment 
adopted by the author, and the excellence of the illustrations, 


_ which are numerous. In Part II., now before us, we are pleased 


to see this high standard of merit maintained. The author, 
continuing his introductory observations, deals in this number 
with the subjects of variation in form and size, colour and 
markings, monstrosities, and auxiliary and protective organs. 
Size is influenced not only by the obvious causes of the abun- 
dance or scarcity of suitable and nutritious food, but is also in a 
great degree dependent upon temperature and other circum- 
stances. The researches of Semper on the phenomena of 
growth upon which size is dependent, have shown that in 
Limnea stagnalis, for example, the size attained by the shell is 
capable of correlation with the temperature and amount of the 
inhabited water, as assimilation and growth equally ceased if the 
degree of warmth exceeded 90° F., or fell below 53° F.; the 
fullest vigour being enjoyed, and the largest size attained when 
the temperature ranged between 68° F. and 77° F. The results. 
of these researches are of great interest, and are more or less 
applicable to other species, as demonstrating some of the 
conditions governing growth—and therefore size—in Mollusca 
generally; and clearly establish that the volume or amount of 
water allowed to each mollusc is so decisive in its effect upon 
growth, that in the space of six days, the difference in the size of 
the shells of those in a large and those in a small body of water 


- becomes apparent; the smaller the amount of water per indi- 


vidual the smaller the shell, and vice versd. 
The colouring of the Mollusca, according to Mr. Taylor, 
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seems largely dependent upon the action of light. The more 
exposed surface of spiral shells, and the posterior end of bur- 
rowing bivalves, are usually more richly coloured or ornamented | 
than the less exposed or buried portions, and colouring generally 
is probably of great biological importance. It is also, as in other 
groups, most pronounced in brilliancy and variety in the warmer 
regions of the globe, and becomes gradually reduced in diversity 
and beauty as the poles are approached. These facts led Dr, 
Fischer to propose for the Mollusca three zones of colouration 
corresponding with the thermal ones. 

An examination of several thousand specimens of Helix 
nemoralis from the sand-hills at Spurn Point, Yorkshire (one of 
the driest spots in the kingdom), showed that scarcely a:dozen of 
them exhibited evenly developed and strongly marked banding ; 
the bands, when present, were all more or less broken up and 
- disconnected. In this section of the general subject, Mr. Taylor 
gives a score of excellent figures to illustrate his remarks. 

No less interesting are his observations on monstrosities. All 
molluscs with spiral shells are liable to a reversal in the direction 
of their convolution; and bivalves, and even slugs, says Mr. 
Taylor, are affected in an analogous way. The causes of this 
reversal of the normal arrangement are, however, not at all known 
or understood. M. Bourguignat has hazarded the suggestion 
that it may be caused by electrical conditions, the electric current 
flowing in the opposite direction to the embryonal rotation, the | 
essential conditions being a metalliferous soil, moist weather to 
influence the latent electricity of the metallic substances, and the 
conjunction of the atmospheric and terrestrial electricity, as by 
thunder at the period of first manifestation of end by the 
embryo. 

Prof. Carus, also, ialinhdere that the direction of the coiling of 
the shell and animal may possibly be determined by the direction 
of the embryonal rotation. These and other kindred topics are 
fully discussed and elucidated by Mr. Taylor, who brings a wide 
knowledge of the literature of the subject to bear upon his own 
researches, and those of his colleagues. His remarks upon 
Auxiliary and Protective Organs are especially interesting, but to 
discuss them here is not possible in the limited space at our 
disposal. We must be content to congratulate the author upon 
the progress of his work, and recommend it to our readers as one 
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which promises to be a standard book of reference on the subject 
of which it treats. 


A Handbook of British Lepidoptera. By Epwarp Meyrick. 8vo. 
pp. 843. With text cuts, showing the Neuration of Typical 
Species. London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


In a well written Introduction of twenty pages, Mr. Meyrick 
foreshadows the plan and scope of his work, which may be 
commended for its originality and comprehensiveness. The 
preparation of more than 800 closely-printed pages indicates a 
vast expenditure of thought and labour, which it is to be hoped 
will not have been bestowed iu vain. Entomology is a subject 
which seems to increase annually in popularity, and of late years 
has been rendered more than ever fascinating through the efforts 
of workers like Miss Ormerod, and some of the American State 
Entomologists, who have given us such interesting life-histories 
of many of the insects which are injurious to agriculture. This, 
however, is not Mr. Meyrick’s aim in the present volume, which 
is an elementary guide to the classification of the Lepidoptera, 
designed to enable collectors to identify specimens with accuracy, 
and acquire such general knowledge of structure and affinities as 
ought to be possessed by every student of Entomology before 
proceeding to more special investigations. 

The chief merit of this work, so it seems to us, lies in the 
fact that the structural characters have in every instance been 
described from the author’s own observations. The importance 


of this becomes apparent when we remember that Stainton’s 


‘Manual of British Butterflies and Moths,’ so long regarded as a 
leading text-book, is sadly deficient in this respect, since it affords 
no satisfactory information on structural distinctions (except in 
the Tineina, which that author had specially studied), the nearly 
valueless characters assigned to the other groups being simply 
copied from other writers, and mainly from the pseudo-scientific 
work of Guenée. 

Mr. Meyrick’s ‘ Handbook,’ on a sounder basis than the 
‘Manual,’ bids fair to supersede it. From it a species may be 
quickly identified by means of the Analytical Keys which form a 
special feature of the work, and following the ‘Introduction ”’ is 
a useful “ Glossary,” and a “List of Abbreviations of Author's 
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kind, see ‘ The Field,’ Sept. 30th, 1876; June 4th, 1881; and July 1st, 
1893.—-Ep.] 


Grey Shrike and Pomatorhine Skua in Norfolk.—On Oct. 3rd and 
4th I was fortunate in shooting specimens of these birds on the north coast 
of Norfolk. The Shrike was an adult male, barred with white on the 
primaries, the inner primaries and secondaries tipped with white. The 
Skua was a young male in the intermediate plumage between the adult and 
bird of the year. The two central tail-feathers projecting only two inches, 
and with a dark band two inches wide across the upper part of the breast.— - 
A. D. SapswortH (Woodford Green, Essex). 


Spoonbill in Norfolk.—On Oct. 5th and 6th a Spoonbill visited the 
marshes and mud-flats in the same district. It was an adult bird, for the 
pale yellow crest was visible with the aid of glasses, but its extreme 
wariness would not allow of a nearer approach than 100 at ia D. 
Sapsworri (Woodford Green, Essex). 


Kestrel taking Young Pheasants.—That the Kestrel prefers fur to 
feather is now recognised by all but the most obdurate of gamekeepers, 
although the reproach that the bird will take young game cannot be alto- 
gether wiped ont. - At the time of the hatching of the Pheasants during the 
late breeding season a female Kestrel was given to me which had fallen a 
victim to its repeated raids on a young brood. On dissection the justice of 
the charge was made abundantly clear, and indeed the bird was shot in the 
act of carrying off one of the brood. I was informed at the time that had 
it not been shot it would have cleared out the whole brood, although the 
truth of this information appeared to rest on opinion rather chan expe- 
rience. It is known that Kestrels do “often contract the bad habit of 
infesting the coops and carrying off the young birds,” but Professor Newton 
says that this evil may easily be stopped, and that “the Kestrel is in the 
first place attracted to the spot by the presence of the mice which come to 
eat the Pheasants’ food” ( Yarrell, Br. B., ed. 4, i. p. 79). A comparison 
of Mr. Borrer’s account of the Kestrel (‘ Birds of Sussex,’ pp. 12, 13) with 
that of the late Mr. Kuox’s (‘ Ornithological Rambles in Sussex,’ ed. 1, 
pp. 51—68) indicates a decrease of the species in Sussex of late years, 
which the former partly accounts for in the fact of there being fewer oppor- 
tunities of appropriating the deserted nests of Crows and Pies, since these 
birds also have decreased.—W. C. J. Ruskin Burrerriexp (St. Leonards- 
on-Sea). 


Alleged former Nesting of Golden Eagle and Goshawk in Engiand. 
—Dr. John Hill, the author of several zoological and geological works, 
whose ‘ History of Animals’ was published in 1752, gives in vol. iii. of that — 
folio au account of a supposed nest of the Golden Eagle in the south of 
England 150 years ago, which had the unusual complement of four eggs. 
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After remarking that he had shot one in Charleton Forest in Sussex, he 
adds that he had “once found a nest there, built in a strange, wild 
manner, and with four eggs in it.” This statement need not be too hastily 
discredited, for his description of the Gulden Eagle—“ the size of a turkey 
with legs feathered down to the toes ”"—is detailed, and does not appear appli- 
cable to any other raptorial species; indeed it may have been taken, and very 
likely was, from the one he shot, though the number of eggs in the nest 
is certainly rather indicative of a Buzzard. Further on he mentions a 
Goshawk’s nest in Rockingham Forest, in Northamptonshire, remarking 
that these birds are very bold, and that a servant who climbed the tree, 
probably to take the young, was attacked with the utmost fury by both the 
parents, and wounded in the face. ‘There is nothing improbable in the 
supposition that this nest was that of a Goshawk, and Dr. Hill’s statement 
that this bird “ breeds with us in woods,” may be applied to England as 
well as Scotland, where in the early part of the eighteenth century it was 
probably common. Other birds of prey also come in for a share of his 
attention, and his remarks will repay reading, for the worthy doctor has 
many notes of interest scattered throughout his bulky volume. In Lincoln- 
shire he met with large flocks of Cranes, and in the same forest where he 
found the supposed Golden Eagle’s nest he saw a Roller, and on the 
downs of Sussex great numbers of Bustards. He also killed four Black 
Grouse “‘ on Hindhead, a vast mountainous heath on the Portsmouth road,” 
and his account of the Bittern is evidently from personal observation, at a 
time when, as he says, they were ‘‘ very common in our fen countries.” — 
J. H. Gurney (Keswick Hall, Norwich). 


Black Tern in Wales.—In ‘The Zoologist’ for October last (p. 381) 
Mr. Mainwaring has recorded the occurrence of the Black Tern in North 
Wales, and remarks on its rarity in the Principality. It has also occurred 
on Llangorse Lake, Breconshire. It is stated in the ‘ Transactions’ of the 
Wooilhope Naturalists’ Field Club, 1890-92, that two specimens of this 
bird were shot there in 1889, and were preserved. The Common Tern is 
often to be seen on that lake, and the Lesser Tern occasionally; but I 
believe this is the only instance on record of the occurrence of the Black 
Tern on this sheet of water.—E. A. Swainson (Woodlands, Brecon). 


Supposed Breeding of the Crested Lark in Kent.—Among the 
oological discoveries this year none is perhaps likely to evoke more interest 
than the egg of the Crested Lark (Alauda cristata), taken in Romney Marsh 
on June 7th, and subsequently purchased by me at Stevens's Auction 
Rooms. The recorded evidence of the breeding of this bird in England 
having hitherto been confined to one alleged instance, at Ibiston, near 
Cambridge, in 1881 (Zool. 1883, p. 178), ornithologists will doubtless be 
glad to hear of a well-authenticated case, the parent birds having been seen 
by Mr. Sydney Webb, as well as by Mr. George Gray, a well-known 
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naturalist at Dover. I quote from a letter addressed to Mr. Stevens by 
Mr. Webb on Mr. Gray’s behalf, and sold with the egg :—“ Mr. Gray, of | 
this town (Dover), who is an ornithologist and taxidermist, having been 
informed by some lads who had been watching birds for him that they had 
discovered a nest of eggs which they did not know, we were led to the spot, 
but only to find one young bird hatched out, one broken egg, and one addled; 
the latter you now have. Scarcely had the egg passed from hand to hand 
when one of the boys called out, ‘There's the old one; look at his top- 
knot!’ And sure enough we saw a living Crested Lark close to us. There 
could be no mistaking the long crest reclining backwards, Crane-like, quite 
unlike an ordinary Lark’s raised crest.” It is curious also that the birds 
made a second nest, from which another egg was obtained early in August. 
This also passed into my hands.—C. A. Briaes (55, Lincoln’s Inn Fields). 

[The common Skylark so frequently exhibits a well-developed crest, 
that we shoald not rely upon this point only to convince us that the bird 
whose nest was found in Romney Marsh was Alauda cristata. It is a pity 
that Mr. Gray did not carry his observation a little further, and note some 
other distinguishing characters of the rarer species. The large bastard 
primary he could not have seen, but he might have noticed the orange- 
tawny colour of the under surface of the wing and the absence of white 
from the tail feathers. —Ep.] 


The Dispersal of Acorns by Rooks.—In a recent number of ‘ Nature’ 
Mr. Clement Reid communicates the result of some interesting observations 
made by him on the way in which Rooks are instrumental in dispersing 
acorns, and thus causing oaks to spring up in places where none had grown 
before. He says:—* In peat-mosses, on open chalk downs, and in ploughed 
fields, often a mile or more from the nearest mature tree, one constantly 
finds acorn-husks and also seedling oaks, which last a few months, or perhaps 
a couple of years, and then die, the conditions being unfavourable. It has 
always seemed to me, while studying the origin of the existing fauna and 
flora of Britain, that this dispersal of acorns ought to give an important clue 
_ to the means by which this country was again clothed when the climate 
became more genial after the Glacial Epoch. The oak has the largest seed 
of any British plant, and if it can be carried distances of a mile or more, it 
is evident that the whole of our present flora may have spread more rapidly 
than is usually imagined, and may have crossed straits and wide rivers. I 
have for several years noted the position of these seedling oaks, finding 
them in places where nd mammal would take the acorns. For instance, 
they are common in any of the New Forest peat-bogs that are withiu a 
mile of an oak-tree. They are common also in some places on the top of 
the escarpment of the South Downs, half a mile from oaks, and 300 or 
400 feet above them. They are always associated with empty acorn-husks, 
stabbed and torn in a peculiar way. In October and November Rooks feed 
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in the oak-trees, and I have long felt convinced that they were mainly — 


responsible for the dispersal of acorns, though it is not easy to catch them 
actually doing it. On October 29th of this year I was successful. In the 
middle of an extensive field, bordered by an oak-copse and scattered trees, 
a flock of Rooks was feeding and passing singly backwards and forwards to 
the oaks. On driving the birds away, and walking to the middle of the 
field, 1 found hundreds of empty acorn-husks, and a number of half-eaten 
pecked acorns, which had not had time to change their colour—a cut acorn 
changes colour on exposure to the air like a cut apple, though not quite so 
fast. This showed that the birds had been disturbed in the middle of their 
feast, for the marks on the acorns were quite unlike those made by a rodent 
orany mammal. They were stabbed aud pecked, and the husks were torn 
off in strips, usually starting from a puncture. It was also noticeable that 
many of them were not shed acorns, but were accompanied by acorn-cups, 
the stalks of which had been bitten to tear them off the trees. This was 
singular, for the ground beneath the trees was covered with shed acorns. 
The Rooks, however, were in the trees, uot under them, aud the reason for 
the selection of acorns in cups is probably that they are easier to carry—a 
shed acorn must be an awkwardly large and slippery thing for a Rook's 
beak, one with a stalk will be more convenient. Several uninjured acorns 
were found, and most of the remains occurred on smooth spots of short turf 
—places where a slippery acorn might conveniently be pecked without being 
lost. One almost uninjured acorn had been driven by a single peck dec p 
into the soft soil of a mole-hill. It might be thought that it would be much 
simpler for the Rooks to feed on the ground beneath the trees. Some of 
them apparently do so; but the majority seem always to carry the acorns 
into the open. The Rook is a suspicious bird, quarrelsome, and a born 
thief. He seems particularly to object to a comrade watching him from any 
post of vantage, and the Rooks, when among the oaks, for some reason or 
other are always quarrelling, notwithstanding the abundance of food. An 
acorn dropped on rough ground, or in a peat-moss, would stand a great 
chance of being lost in some crevice or soft place; but the oak seeds so 
freely that the bird need not waste time trying to recover the lost acorn 
there are plenty more on the tree. In this way the oak-woods must spread 
rapidly. But we still want observations as to the distance to which acorns 
can be carried. I have seen seedling oaks at a distance of a mile from the 
nearest mature tree (not necessarily the tree from which the acorn came), 
and have found the characteristically torn husks somewhat further away. 
Do Rooks roosting in elm-trees ever carry home acorns for supper? There 
used to be a number of Rooks which roosted in elms near Brighton in the 
autumn and winter, but crossed the Downs to feed in the Weald. I have 
often watched them returning at dusk. Do they ever bring acorns from 
that distance? This flock may have been responsible for the seedling oaks 
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near the edge of the Downs; and if it could occasionally bring an acorn 
still further, to Brighton, it is evident that the oak may have crossed the 
Strait of Dover, when it was somewhat narrower, and that Britain, so far 
as the oak shows, may have been continuously an island since the Glacial 
REIp. 

(The experience of Mr. Reid in this case recalls to mind some observa- 
tions nade many years ago in Westmorland by the Rev. Thomas Robinson, 
Rector of Ousby, and published by him in ‘An Essay towards a Natural 
History of Westmorland and Cumberland,’ 8vo, pp. 118 (1709). Writing 
on this very subject, he says : —‘* About twenty-five years ago, coming from 
Rose Castle early in the morning, I observed a great number of Crows 
(sc. Rooks] very busy at their work upon a declining ground of a mossy 
surface. I went out of my way on purpose to view their labour, and I found 
they were planting a grove of oaks. The manner of their planting was 
thus: they first made little holes in the earth with their bills, going about 
and about till the hole was deep enough, and then they dropped in the acorn 
- and covered it with earth and moss, This young plantation is now growing 
up to a thick grove of oaks, fit for use, and of height for the Crows to build 
their nests in. I told it to the owner of the ground who observed them 
spring up, and took care to secure their growth and rising. The season 
was the latter end of autumn, when all seeds were full ripe.” In this case 
it seems reasonable to infer that the Rooks were unconsciously planting 
oaks in the exercise of a natural instinct which prompts them to store 
up food “for a rainy day,” the bulk of which is not recovered. Magpies, 
as is well known, have a similar habit of hiding food.—Ep.]} 


Ornithological Notes from East Kent.—During the latter part of 
September and the beginning of October I was staying at the mouth of the 
Stour, near Sandwich, and spent a good deal of time in watching the birds 
on the flats. The season was somewhat disappointing, and the waders 
seemed very much scarcer than in former years. On Sept. 29th there were 
vast numbers of Yellow Wagtails, with a fair admixture of Pied Wagtails, 
all along the shore in the direction of Deal. Wading birds were unusually 
scarce, and even the ordinary Duulins were far from plentiful; the flocks 
contained a few Ringed Plovers, A’gialitis hiaticula, and one or two Little 
Stints, Tringa minuta, while here and there a solitary Grey Plover, Squata- 
rula helvetica, was feeding. The only birds that could be called really 
common were the Oystercatchers and Curlews, which were feeding in large 
flocks on the farthest flats. On Sept. 27th there were a great number of 
Knots, Tringa canutus, about, with one or two Godwits. We secured a 
Sanderling, Calidris arenaria, out of a flock of Tringa alpina from a mud- 
flat off the river-mouth. On the 28th we shot two Grey Plovers and two 
Knots, all of them immature birds. The wind began to blow keenly from 
the N.E., and a good many ducks came in. We had heard Wigeon and 
Teal passing over in the night, and a Wigeon was shot along the shore. 
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We watched a solitary Brent Goose, which we were told had been about 
for several weeks. Large flocks of Peewits were moving all day over the 
salt-marshes, occasionally settling on a scrub-covered island at the river- 
mouth. On the 29th the wind was still in the N.E., ard I shot a Little 
Stint, Z'ringa minuta, in the salt-marshes between the “ Saltpans” and the 
sea. The Dunlins were rapidly assuming the winter dress; one which we 
shot had the black breast flecked all over with white feathers, giving it a 
very singular appearance. A few Yellow Wagtails still remained, and we 
saw one Wheatear, Saxicola ananthe On Oct. lst a carter told me that he 
had seen eight “Grey Geese” as he drove along the bay. We saw one 
Yellow Wagtail only, the last seen whilst we were there. On Oct. 2nd the 
wind was blowing sirong from the east, and there were a large number of 
Wigeon about. We shot one which was sheltering under a dyke. In the 
course of the morning we went inland over the marshes, which are here 
studded with tall thorn-bushes. Seeing a black and white bird fly from the, 
ground into a thorn-bush, I followed it up, and found that it was a Great 
Grey Shrike. True to its name “ excubitor,” it was too wary to let me get 
within shot, and would fly from one bush to another, pausing at times and 


tree for a quarter of an hour it flew across the Stour, and as there was no 
means of crossing the river I gave up the pursuit. On Oct. 4th I visited 
Mr. Sturges, the Margate taxidermist, who showed me a Grey Shrike from 
Margate, several Black Redstarts, Shore Larks, and Ring Ouzels from the 
district, a Spotted Crake from the Minster marshes, and an Osprey, shot 
at North Down, Thanet, on July Ist, in spite of the provisions of the Wild 
Birds Protection Act.—Surron A. Davies (Pembroke College, Oxford). 


Escape of a Caged Eagle.— With reference to the remarks which have 
appeared on this subject (pp. 380, 434), Mr. H. 5S. Davenport writes to the 
effect that he had no reason to suppose that the Eagle seen in his neigh- 
bourhood and subsequently shot at Easton was a tame one; and he adds, 
that as the Eagle which escaped from the Bristol Zoological Gardens 
(p. 8380), was supposed by the keeper to be a female, while the one killed at 
Easton was ascertained by dissection to be a male, he feels justified in 
rejecting the suggestion (p. 434) that they were one and the same bird. 


American Yellow-billed Cuckoo: Important Correction. — The 


species of bird which, to the number of ten or fifteen, came on board the 
s.s. ‘Ottoman,’ when off Cape Race, on the voyage from Boston to Liver- 
pool (p. 483), and which was thought by Mr. Neilson to be “ probably 
identical” with the American Cuckoo that was picked up dead a few days 
later in Dorsetshire (p, 376) has been at length identified. Mr. Neilson 
has to-day (Dec. 10th) kindly sent me the sole survivor of those that were 
caught, and it proves to be a female Snow Bunting, Emberiza nivalis.— 
J. E. Hartina. 


hovering in mid-air like a Kestrel. After I had followed it from tree to 
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REPYIILIA. 
Adders swallowing their Young.—I think your correspondent, Mr. 


Mansel Pleydell, assumes on insufficient evidence that female Adders are 
provided with a cavity separate from the stomach for the reception of their 
young. An incident came under my own observation, and was duly 
reported in ‘ The Zoologist ’ for June, 1889, of an Adder rejecting a Lizard 
alive and uninjured, at least twenty-four hours after swallowing it. Having 
been taken for food, the Lizard must have been in the Viper’s stomach all 
that time.—R. H. Ramssotuam (Monkmoor, Shrewsbury). 

[If we mistake not, it has been ascertained by experiment that the 
gastric fluid acts much more slowly upon living tissue than upon dead 
prey. If so, the temporary retention of young Adders in the stomach of the 
parent would not necessarily be fatal to them, as has been supposed. See 
Putnam, ‘ American Naturalist,’ vol. ii. p. 133.—Eb.] 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


LINNEAN or Lonpon. 


November 7th, 1895.—Mr. C. B. Ciarxeg, F.R.S., President, in the chair, 

Mr. George Massee was admitted a Fellow of the Society. 

Several volumes of Cryptogamic exsiccata recently received from 
Madame Weddell as a bequest from her late husband, a Foreign Member 
of the Society, were shown, and some remarks made thereon by the 
Botanical Secretary. 

A portrait of the French naturalist Guillaume Rondelet, Professor of 

Anatomy and Chancellor of the University of Montpellier, 1545, recently 
presented to the Society by Dr. H. Woodward, was exhibited by the 
Zoological Secretary, who gave an account of his life and work, supple- 
mented by remarks from the President. 
_ Mr. C. 'T. Druery exhibited and made remarks on a Scolopendrium 
raised by Mr. E. J. Lowe, bearing archegonia and antheridia upon the 
fronds, constituting a more advanced phase of apospory than any previously 
noted. Some additional remarks were made by Mr. George Murray. 

Dr. Maxwell T. Masters exhibited specimens of the fruit of Pyrus sorbus, 
_Aberia caffra, and small fruits of Cocos australis, from the gardens of 
Mr. Thomas Hanbury at La Mortola, Mentone, and some large fruits of 
Cocos australis from Naudin’s garden at Antibes, Alpes Maritimes. 

Mr. J. KE. Harting exhibited a specimen of the American Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, Cuculus americanus, which had been picked up dead in a garden at 
Bridport, Dorsetshire, on Oct. 5th, as recorded in ‘The Zoologist’ for 
October (p. 376), and gave some account of the wanderings and previous 
occurrence of this species in the British Islands. As showing the means 
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whereby land-birds sometimes cross the Atlantic, he read a letter from Mr. 
Ralph Neilson, of Fulwood Park, Liverpool, dated October 31st, in which 
the writer stated that during a recent voyage from Boston, Mass., in the 
steamship ‘Ottoman,’ when off Cape Race, ten or a dozen birds, “ probably 
identical,” came on board, and several were captured. 

A paper was read by Col. Swinhoe on mimicry in butterflies of the genus - 
Hypolimnas, Hiibner. Illustrating his remarks by a series of coloured 
lantern-slides, he described the changes in mimetic forms in a single genus 
of nymphalid butterflies, from India through Arabia to Africa, and from 
India through the Malay Archipelago to Australia, commenting upon the 
resemblance they always bear in colour and pattern to different forms of 
Danais and Euplea, insects well known to be distasteful to birds and 
reptiles. 

Mr. G. F. Scott Elliot communicated a paper entitled “ A Revision of 
the genus Pentas,” in which some account was given of the distribution 
of those plants in Africa, with a rectification of the synonymy, and description 
of five new species. The genus as a whole showed in a remarkable manner 
the way in which local species occur wherever a different climate restricts 
the distribution of a wide-ranging form, and several examples of this were 
mentioned. A discussion followed, in which the President, Mr. W. P. 
Hiern, and others took part. 

On behalf of Dr. A. G. Butler, an abstract was read of a paper on 
Butterflies of the genus Charaxes, of which 150 species were recognised, 
nearly all of which were represented in the National Collection. Five 
species— Charaxes princeps, C. repetitus, C. layardi, C. fervens, and C. coniger 
—were described as new. 


November 21ist.—Mr. J. G. Baker, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair. 

His Grace the Duke of Bedford, Messrs. Bernard Arnold, and E. B. 
Fernan were elected Fellows of the Society. Mr. B. B. Woodward was 
admitted. 

The Rev. G. Henslow exhibited a MS. commonplace-book of the latter 
end of the 14th century. ‘The entries in Latin and English were found. 
to consist chiefly of medical recipes, in which about 200 plants are named 
for their use, and some new methods of distilling agua vite are described. 
There were also some notes on geometry and astronomy, and calculations 
of altitudes and superficies. Mr. Baker thought the number of plants 
named at the date referred to was a matter of interest to botanists, and 
suggested publication of the list of names, with their identification where 
possible. 

Mr. Henslow also exhibited a series of shells of Buccitnum undatum 
and Fusus antiquus, showing the variation in form which occurs in the 
reparation of injury sustained at an early stage of life, the subsequently 
renewed whorls assuming shapes resembling those of other species in the 
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same genus, and even in other and very different genera. Usually the 
uninjured whorls could be detected by the apex being of the normal © 
character, but in some cases the abnormality appeared to be congenital, 
being carried completely into the apex. This raised the question whether 
these were acquired characters and hereditary, having been impressed upon 
the offspring born after the parent shell had been injured and renewed by 
growth. Mr. E. R. Sykes and Mr. B. B. Woodward offered some 
criticism in the discussion which followed, deprecating the suggestion of 
anything like “mimicry,” and regarding the resemblances in question as 
purely accidental. 

Mr. T. H. Buffham exhibited lantern slides of a red marine alga, 
Bonnemaisonia hamifera (Heriot), known previously only from Japan, and 
found floating on the sea at Falmouth. It was suggested that if it had 
been introduced from Japan it could only have been from spores, or 
possibly the hamose branches might develop into plants, since the 
Falmouth specimens were quite fresh, and must have been living near the 
place of discovery. 

Dr. D. Morris, C.M.G., read a paper on the developement of a single 
seed in the fruit of the cocoa-nut palm (Cocos nucifera). Alluding to the 
occurrence of palms with twin and trifid stems arising from one base, it 
was shown that these were due; (1), to several seeds in one fruit; (2), to 
more than one embryo in a seed; or (3), to a branching of the primary 
shoot. In cases cited by Rumphius, Forbes, and others, several seeds were 
found in one fruit. The course of development of the single cell was 
illustrated by means of lantern slides. 

On behalf of Mr. A. J. Ewart, Prof. Harvey Gibson gave an abstract 
of a paper on “ Assimilating Inhibition, the Causes by which it may be 
induced, and their influence on Vitality.” - The paper dealt mainly with the 
discussion of experiments with a large number of plants, and criticism of 
_ the results arrived at by other investigators. A discussion followed, in 
which Dr. Scott, Prof. Reynolds Green, and Prof. Weiss took part. 

Mr. A. C. Seward gave the sutstance of a paper “ On a New Species 
of Pinites (P. Ruffordi) from the Wealden beds of Sussex.” 


ZOoLoGICAL Sociery. 


Nov. 19th, 1895.—Sir W. H. Frower, K.C.B., President, in the chair. 

The Secretary read a report on additions made to the Society's Menagerie. 

A letter was read from Mr. J. H. Gurney respecting a Kingfisher, Alcedo 
beavani, resident in Ceylon. 

Mr. Sclater gave a short account of certain animals noticed in the Paris 
Gardens during a recent visit. He also exhibited the skin of a Zebra from 
Nyasaland, obtained by Mr. R. Crawshay, and a fine pair of horns of Living- 
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stone’s Eland, presented by Mr. H. H. Johnston, C.B., and obtained in 1898 
between Zomba and Lake Chilwa. 

Col. L. H. Irby exhibited two British-killed specimens of the Greater 
Bullfinch, Pyrrhula major. 

Mr. W. T. Blanford exhibited skins of Capra sibirica and of Ovis ammon, 
killed by Major Cumberland in the Altai Mountains. 

A communication was read from Mr. Swale Vincent, in which he 
described the naked-eye and microscopical anatomy of the supra-renal bodies 
(secreting glands) in the different orders of Fishes. They were present in 
all the Elasmobranchii, Holocephali, Ganoidei, and Teleostii, and probably 
also in the Dipnot. He found no relation between the supra-renal and the 
lymphatic head-kidney. 

Mr. Gerard W. Butler read a paper on the complete or partial suppression 
of the right lung ih the Amphisbenida, and of the left lung in Snakes and 
snake-like Lizards and Amphibians. It was an invariable rule that in the 
Amphisbenidea the right lung was the smaller, and usually rudimentary or 
absent, while in all the other cases of inequality it was the left lung which 
was the smaller. 

Mr. W. Saville Kent made some observations on the Frilled Lizard, 
Chlamydosaurus kingi, of Western Australia. He was inclined to regard 
it, if not as a surviving representative of the Dinosaurian Reptilia, as, at 
any rate, a most interesting and anomalous lacertilian type that inherited its 
characteristic bipedal method of progression from that extinct group. His 
remarks were illustrated by photographs from life in characteristic attitudes, 
and by specimens which had been mounted in accordance with those 
photographs. 

_ Two communications were read from Dr. A. G. Butler, on a small 
collection of Bntterflies made by Mr. Alfred Sharpe, Consul at Zomba, 
British Central Africa, and on some Lepidoptera collected in Eastern Central 
Africa by Mr. G. F. Scott Elliot. 

A communication was read from Mr. G. S. West, on the buccal glands 
and teeth of certain poisonous Snakes. The author showed that in the 
Opisthoglyphous Snakes the poison-gland is very variable both in form and 
extent, and that its duct opens into a cavity formed by muscular folds 
surrounding the grooved tooth. This opening is always towards the outer 
side of the grooved tooth, and situated either at its base, or but a short 
distance from it, and the parts were shown to be so related that the loss of 
the tooth does not cause any injury to the duct. The reserve teeth were 
shown to be in no way connected with the duct until called upon to replace 
teeth that had been lost. 

A report was read from Mr. w. H. Ashmead upon the Parasitic 
Hymenoptera of the Island of Grenada, comprising the families Cynipide, 
Ichneumonidae, Braconidae, and Proctotrypide, of which 128 were described 
as new.—P. L. Secretary. 
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